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house. Until it was ready we lived in small and frugal lodgings in Eldon Street, Pinsbury, then dominated by the unceasing noise of the Goods station of the Great Eastern Railway. Day after day, evening after evening, we traversed the terrible courts lying between the parish and our rooms, returning exhausted by the work, but even more by fresh knowledge of the degradation of the people. Those dingy lodgings were, however, the background of a small incident which illustrates my husband's nature. His bad digestion had made him particular, not to say faddy, over his diet, but rice pudding he both liked and felt to be wholesome, and so rice pudding was specially ordered for his sole supper dish after a long Sunday's work.
" I am sorry, sir," said the grim landlady, *' but a mouse has drowned itself in your rice pudding. We have such a lot of 'em."
" Poor little mouse," was all the hungry young Vicar said, while I felt angry with the incompetent woman who had neglected to set traps or put a cover on her lodger's pudding. But the annoyance had to be choked down, for he would say :
" I would rather bear any discomfort than have you vexed."
Still, one knew that righteousness often demanded some-    ^ thing stronger than the meek acquiescence with which he    ?^,s bore every delinquency when it affected himself.                  $* -
It has required a great effort of memory, besides talks ;»'C*. with those who knew St. Jude's parish in 1873, to enablerV,;« me to describe it as it then was.   Its area was but a few1,., acres, bounded on the west by the city and on the south by* \ <\ Whitechapel High Street, where some forty keepers  W: small  shops  lived  with  their  families.   They   were Jh£fl" ' parishioners, as were also the lessees of the large houses which stood on both sides of Commercial There were two or three narrow streets lined with decent cottages occupied entirely by Jews, but, with exceptions, the whole parish was covered with a network of courts and alleys.   None of these courts had roads.    In some the houses were three storeys high and hardly six feet apart, the sanitary accommodation being pits in the cellars;   in other courts the houses were lower, wooden and dilapidated,  a standpipe at  the end providing  the only water.    Each chamber was the home of a family who sometimes owned their indescribable furniture, but
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